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LATIN CLUB LUNCHEON 
Nineteenth fleeting of the Latin Club— Nov 10, 1906 

Mr J Edmund Barss of The Hotchkiss 
School will address the club on the subject: 
"The Teaching of Latin Prose Composition", 
at the Hotel Marlborough, Thirty-sixth Street 
and Broadway, New York City. We shall sit 
down promptly at 12 M. Seats will be re- 
served for those holding tickets (see announce- 
ment regarding tickets on p 3), others should 
be sure to notify THE LATIN LEAFLET, 
179 Marcy Ave, Brooklyn, by postal card, 
if intending to be present. ATTEND TO 
THIS MATTER NOW. 

A CORRECTION 

Dr R B Steele desires to make the following 
change in the middle of the first paragraph of article 
in Nov 151 of The Leaflet: "had" should have read 
'could have". 

AMERICAN CLASSICISn 
Our American classicism, whether we com- 
pare it with that of the time of Quintilian, or 
with the age of Donatus, Servius, St Aug- 
ustine, of Bede, of Eginhard, of the Human- 
ists, or of our European contemporaries, our 
own classicism, I say, exhibits a curious top- 
heaviness, which indeed is quite sui generis. 
It is not this feature of it, that Greek has 
reached — almost — the vanishing point in the 
intellectual and .educational perspective of 
America : it is not the curious over-production 
of grammars, of which one might say, with 
Erasmus: Quot grammatici tot grammaticac. 
No, this top-heaviness is something else. An 
over-cultivation of specialization at the top, 
with a stunted life in the college period, an(T 
grave deficiencies in what we generally call 
the preparatory period, that of the high school 
quadriennium. 

It is this with which I desire to deal in this 
article. In the earliest stages of classical in- 
struction, there is a curious unchangeableness 
of matter and manner. When we consider the 
splendid individualism of personal initiative, 
and of original ideas in the entire sphere of 
material pursuits and of industrial enterprises, 
so characteristic of the United States, we 
pause in marvelling here. Graduate studies in 
classics, college reading, too. and the wider 
professional range and training of those en- 
trusted with this branch of the work — all these 



have greatly benefited by the stimulus of Euro- 
pean achievements and standards. The pub- 
lishing, indeed, from time to time, of transla- 
tions of German annotated editions has been 
a painful, and not at all necessary, avowal of 
inferiority, due to the lack of wide reading. ' 
But our high school quadriennium has re- 
mained substantially untouched by such influ- 
ences. The American child begins mathe- 
matical pursuits upon the very threshold of 
school and schooling, and never really lays 
them aside, if it goes on into high school work, 
say to its eighteenth or nineteenth year. Not 
so with Latin. Rarely is Latin begun before 
fourteen, and then, in one year, say of nine 
months, the pupil is to acquire the ground- 
work of a tongue which has genders, but no 
article, which expresses time and mood with- 
out our auxiliaries in the main, the case forms 
of which also connote a multitude of what in 
English speech are prepositional relations. In 
the feverish hurry to "get into Caesar" the 
process of familiarization with the teeming 
mass of phenomena of inflexion is ill done. 
Pupils subsequently learn much as to the func- 
tions of the subjunctive, for example, while 
they are unable to utter the forms of the same. 
The tremendous artificiality of Latin versi- 
fication, with relations widely torn apart and 
remote, due to the exigencies of quantitative 
metre, this demands categorically a recogni- 
tion of inflectional relations which by a modern 
learner can be acquired only by incessant prac- 
tice of compound inflection. It is not gen- 
erally known that in the Roman schools the 
pupil declined nouns ahvays with hie or haec 
or hoc, that the subjunctives were thus prac- 
tised: Si frangerem, si frangeres, etc, or Ut 
frangam, ut franges, etc, accustoming those 
to whom the Latin speech was vernacular to 
such organic units from the start. I do not 
believe that all these things are soundly ac- 
quired in the fundamental year with us, to say 
nothing of genders and numerals. All poetry 
must be reduced first to a prose order : the tes- 
timony of Cicero, of Horace, of Quintilian 
abundantly proves this: there is not extant 
any art of reading Latin that can dispense with 
this. The Roman called is ordo. Quintilian 
says of Roman boys: "Let them learn par- 
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ticularly to inflect nouns and verbs, for other- 
wise they cannot reach the comprehension of 
what follows; which even to call to mind 
would be superfluous, if on account of ambit- 
ious haste the majority of instructors did not 
begin with the more advanced things, and 
while they prefer to show off their pupils in 
connection with more showy attainments, are 
really delayed by their (fancied) short cut. 
This acquisition of inflection ought to be held 
as firmly and as easily as the multiplication 
table. But is it? 

There is further for the modern pupil no 
genuine test of vocabulary, form, and func- 
tion but writing. But this is not done daily, 
but often hurriedly perforated at certain points 
in the school year. The young men who come 
to freshmen classes often utter a remarkable 
list of syntactical rules, but they frequently re- 
mind me of a person who knows a great deal 
about perspective, but when yon give him pen- 
cil and paper, you are grieved to see that he 
cannot draw. In this connection I must say 
that I hold as utterly futile and deceptive the 
so-called "exercises" "based on Caesar, based 
on Cicero, based on Livy", etc ; they are a kind 
of higher cribbing and as potent to bring about 
power as are bladders under the armpit of a 
swimmer. It is not worth while to say any- 
thing further about them. The vocabulary re- 
mains narrow and poor. There is no precipi- 
tation of sound lexical Knowledge without the 
old-fashioned drill in uttering vocabulary. At 
this point, generally, it becomes patent that 
speech and ear have had little or no share in 
the serious and protracted labor of familiari- 
zation. Think of it ! The mere utterance of a 
short Latin sentence to be comprehended by 
the ear alone strikes many a freshman at first 
as if he were listening to Sanskrit. It is clear 
that the proper elocution of classical texts, 
that the memorizing of simple fables, of pro- 
verbs, of splendid passages, that the upbuild- 
ing of ready and living vocabularies are more 
pressing needs for our preparatory schools 
than the pasting of syntactical labels on a 
given body of text. Professor Lodge's Voca- 
bulary is awaited with much interest. A body 
of knowledge really mastered and appropri- 
ated is not held in contempt by the successful 
learner. But it he has been struggling and 
slipping, faltering and falling as he tried to 
pass up an inclined plane of unsound and ever 
defective acquisition, and never reaches the 
summit, he feels intellectually baffled and de- 
ceived. 



Many trained classicists are now teaching in 
high schools; the time is rapidly approaching 
when all the better positions will be so manned. 
There is, in the heavy total of obligatory hours 
of the high school instructor a great tempta- 
tion to abandon scholarly aspiration, to des- 
pair of wider and ever wider reading. But 
there are extensive domains of first hand 
scholarship closely bound up with the nar- 
rower high school curriculum. To know the 
entire career, personal and political, of Cae- 
sar is no slight task. There is Sallust, Cicero 
in his letters, Velleius, Suetonius and the 
Greeks, Plutarch, Appian, Dio. No profes- 
sional Latinist can dispense with easy famil- 
iarity with Greek. If the instructor is inter- 
ested in the material side of Caesar's narrative, 
there are the verifications by Napoleon's en- 
gineers, the later work by Holmes, many coins 
and other antiquities discussed by French arch- 
aeologists. Nor must we forget that the Com- 
mentarii are for us the very incunabula of the 
history of three preat countries, viz, of Britain, 
France and Germany. 

How many of the fifty-seven orations of 
Cicero are familiar to the instructor? Has he 
ever systematically endeavored to apply Cic- 
ero's own theories (in the De Oratore or the 
Orator) to the great orator's own procedure 
and composition. 

In Vergil the superb and substantial remains 
of ancient scholarship are accessible to the high 
school teacher who loves his work, in the com- 
mentary of Servius. The hexameter of Ennius 
and of Lucretius should be well known to the 
instructor, and the endless imitations from 
Homer should be traced. 

In conclusion, I must say something of 
Greek and Roman history. It seems to me 
utterly wrong that this instruction should be 
given by teachers who are not classicists. It 
is a wooden way to assign pages from some 
printed manual instead of a lecture or a free 
narrative wisely adapted to the capacities and 
range of sympathies of the pupils. It is here 
where our inferiority to European instruction 
is truly humiliating. 

Let there be living utterances by well-read 
and enthusiastic classicists, with notes in class, 
forfeited by the use of some simple manual at 
home. There is no finer opportunity for 
kindling noble interests, no more fruitful field 
for sowing the seeds of liberal culture than 
here, than in this manner. 

E G SIHLER 
New York University 



